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MONOGRAPH ON LUXEMBURG 


I. THE COUNTRY 


A. NATURAL CONDITIONS 

The Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg, though extremely small, 
is highly diversified. It is situated at the junction of two quite 
distinct geological regions, the Ardennes and the undulating 
plains of Lorraine. 

The Luxemburg Ardennes are called the “ Oesling ” (a term 
the origin and meaning of which have still to be discovered by 
the experts on place-names) while the rest of the country is 
called the “ Gutland ” (“ good country ”) to indicate that it is 
more fertile than the Oesling. Both regions, though geologically 
homogeneous, are far from presenting a uniform appearance. 
While the Oesling is characterised by narrow, deep and sinuous 
valleys with brooks flowing across narrow stretches of meadow- 
land, steep slopes with projecting boulders and abundant 
hedges, vast plateaux open to the four winds and rapid rivers 
which sweep round the rocky mountain promontories, the 
distinctive features of the Gutland are undulating plains, low 
hills and sluggish rivers. The surface is everywhere rugged, 
Luxemburg being conspicuous for the entire absence of uniformly 
flat surfaces over a large area. 

The Oesling belongs to the devonian of the primary formation. 
The soil, which is schistous, is poor in lime and phosphoric acid, 
fhe Oesling has an area of 82,942 hectares or about a third of the 
total area of the country ; and its altitude is about 400 to 500 
metres above sea-level. 

In the Gutland, the geological basis is very heterogeneous. 

the tnassic and jurassic strata of the secondary formation make 
very fertile soil. 

In the valleys, which are for the most part permanently used 
as pasture, alluvium of the quaternary epoch produces first-rate 

SOll, 

The climate of the Oesling is rougher than that of the Gutland. 

1 nemean temperature is 6 to 7 0 C. as against 9 0 to io° C. in the 
Jutland. The winter is longer and more severe in the Oesling. 

• V? ? S0T ^°d en gives the following figures for the mean 
ramtall for 1901 to 1930 : Oesling : 860 mm. ; Gutland : 827 mm. 

the prevailing winds are from the south-west. 
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B. SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
i. The Rural Population 


(a) Its Relative Importance. 


The agricultural population constitutes a good third of the 
total population. According to the last occupational census, 
held on June 12th, 1907, there were 89,576 persons, or 35.86% 
of the population, who earned their living by agriculture. 

As there has been no occupational census since 1907, it is 
difficult to give particulars of the extent to which the rural 
population has grown or diminished between 1907 and the present 
day ; but it may be assumed from observation that its numbers 
in proportion to the rest of the population have fallen con¬ 
siderably. It is even in all probability true to say that, in spite 
of the increase in the total population, the absolute figure for the 
agricultural population is appreciably lower. According to 
the 1907 census, there were 15,000 big agricultural undertakings 
in Luxemburg in that year; but the revenue statistics, compiled 
for the first time for the financial year 1936, show that there were 
only 12,038 cultivators and wine-growers liable to taxation in 
1936 and 11,449 in 1937- The decline evidenced in these figures 
is striking, though the occupational census figures are not in 
all respects comparable with the revenue statistics. It is clear 
that, in the course of the past thirty years, very large numbers 
of people have abandoned agriculture. The exodus from the 
country districts, as revealed in the conspicuous shortage o 
agricultural labour, is further reflected in the statistics by a tal 
in the rural population and an increase in the urban population. 

It is true that the rural population and the agricultural 
population are not necessarily one and the same thing ; but it is 
true to say that, in the rural centres, the agricultural population 
predominates, while, in the urban centres, it has become a 
negligible. It is therefore safe to say that the concentrati 
of the population in the urban centres spells a reduction in the 
agricultural population. The following figures show the extent 
to which the population is tending more and more to concentrat 


in the urban centres : 


Census 

year 


Total 

population 


Percentage of the population 
in centres with 

More than Less than 

5,000 inhabitants 5.000 inhabitants 


187I . , 
1900 . . 
1910 . . 
1922 . . 
1927 . . 
1930 . . 

1935 • • 


I 97 > 3 28 

10.00 

90.00 

235.954 

27-47 

72.53 

239,891 

36.38 

63.62 

260,767 

38.06 

6 i .94 

285,524 

45-°5 

54-95 

299,782 

49.48 

5 °- 5 2 

296,913 

47-59 

5 2 - 4 1 
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(b) A bandonment of the Countryside. 

The figures show that the tendency to concentration of the 
population has been at once rapid and constant. The latest 
figures (for 1935) show the demographic consequences of the 
depression. The fall in the total population is due to the emi¬ 
gration of foreign industrial workers; and the same factor, rather 
than any increase in the rural population, accounts for the de¬ 
crease in the first of the two percentages and the increase in the 
second.. The town of Esch, for example, the principal industrial 
centre in the country, experienced a fall in population from 
29,429 in 1930 to 27,517 in 1935. The canton of Esch, which is 
purely industrial, lost 6,424 inhabitants during the same period. 
The town of Luxemburg, which is administrative and com¬ 
mercial rather than industrial, shows an increase of nearly 
4,000—due partly to the immigration of foreign political refugees. 
The population in the rural cantons has, generally speaking, 
either fallen very slightly or slightly risen. In any case, the fall 
in the population of the industrial centres is the determining 
factor in the change in percentages, and it would be a mistake 
to conclude from these figures that the country districts are 
beginning to gain ground again. During the period covered by 
the above table of movements of the population, the number of 
urban centres considerably increased at the expense of the rural 
centres : villages have become towns, losing not only their rural 



Moselle vineyards. 
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but also their agricultural character. Agriculture has made way 
for industrial occupations, handicrafts, trade and commerce 
and the liberal professions. 

This decline in the relative numbers of the agricultural 
population—admittedly considerable, though, in the absence of 
statistics, its precise extent cannot be estimated—is due to two 
causes—namely, the abandonment of the countryside on the one 
hand and the fall in the birth rate on the other. 

In the absence of statistics, it is impossible to ascertain with 
accuracy the extent and causes of the flight from the land. But 
the existence of the phenomenon, which is engaging the attention 
of more than one public and private organisation, is sufficiently 
attested by the shortage of agricultural labour. Temporary 
relief is being sought in the provisional immigration of Polish 
servant girls and farm-hands. 


(c) Fall in the Birth Rate. 

There is much more statistical material available on the sub¬ 
ject of the birth rate. Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the birth rate has been steadily falling—so much so that, 
in spite of the considerable increase in the population, due to the 
fall in the death rate and to immigration, even the absolute 


figure for births per 

annum has fallen. 

Absolute figures 

Birth rate 

Years 

Average 

population 

of births (average 
per year) 

per x,ooo 
inhabitants 

1901. 

. 235,538 

7>444 

3 t -6 

I9OI-I905 . . 

. 242,298 

7-421 

30.6 

I9IO-I9I4 

. 262,829 

7,006 

26.7 

1915-1918 . . 

. 263,411 

4.897 

18.6 

I92I-I925 . . 

. 264,705 

5.409 

20.4 

I926-I93O 

. 288,112 

6,039 

20.9 

I 93 I“I 935 . 

. 298,060 

5.073 

17.0 

1935 . 

. 296,913 

4.523 

152 

1936 . 

. 298,067 

4.514 

151 

1937 • .. 

. 300,732 

4.514 

150 


Detailed study of the statistics leads to the somewhat 
surprising conclusion that it is the definitely rural cantons which 
have the lowest birth rate. In 1891, the earliest year to which 
the population statistics relate, it was the canton of Bsch, a 
definitely industrial area, which had the highest birth rate. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that, for some decades past, 
the industrial centres of this canton had been attracting in large 
numbers young workers, who settled there. The tendency, w ic 
was already apparent in 1891, has since persisted, an o ay 
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the position, belying all ordinary expectations, is that the less 
industrialised the area, the lower the birth rate. Of the rural 
areas, the canton of Clervaux in the Ardennes is the only one to 
show a creditably high birth rate. 


1891 


Cantons 

Average 

Esch/Alzette 

36.82 

Clervaux. 

31-91 

Vianden . 

31-23 

Luxemburg (country) 

29.23 

Capellen . 

29-35 

Grevenmacher .. .. 

28.12 

Luxemburg (town) .. 

27.78 

Wiltz. 

26.82 

Diekirch . 

26.47 

R6dange . 

26.37 

Mersch . 

26.30 

Echtemach .. ... 

26.21 

Remich . 

24-57 

15 

Luxemburg (town) .. 

16.7 

Clervaux. 

16.1 

Esch/Alzette 

15-7 

Wiltz. 

* 5-7 

R ^dange. 

14-5 

Grevenmacher .. 

14.1 

Diekirch . 

139 

Vianden . 

13-9 

Mersch . 

139 

Luxemburg (country) 

13-4 

Echtemach .. .. 

12.9 

Capellen . 

12.5 

Remich . 

10.8 


Above the general average of 
the country (29.31 per mille) 


Below the general average of 
the country (29.31 per mille) 


Above the general average of 
the country (15.14 per mille) 


Below the general average of 
the country (15.14 per mille) 


Wilt*. 

Diekirch .. .. 

Vianden .. 

Esch/Alzette ... 

Luxemburg (town) 
Mersch 

• • • • 

Clervaux .. .. 


1937 ' 



14.9 

14-3 


Above the general average of 
the country (15 per mille) 

Below the general average of 
the country (15 per mille) 


Births reckoned to the habitual place of residence of the motl 



4oc. wVo. 
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Cantons 

R 6 dange . 

Luxemburg (country) 
Grevenmacher . . 

Capellen. 

Remich . 

Echternach 


Average 

13-5 ' 

13-4 j 

13. i ! Below the 
12.7 1 the country ( 
12.6 ] 
ir.4 / 


general average * of 
5 per mille) 


A careful study of the figures confirms the fact that the rural 
centres are either losing their rural character or suffering a rapid 
fall in population. 

Having given to the towns the vital elements which laid the 
foundations of their subsequent development, the country 
districts have ceased to be a storehouse of vitality for the Luxem¬ 
burg people. The population is steadily and rapidly falling. 


2. Land Tenure System 


(a) Prevalance of Small and Medium-sized Properties. 


(i) Distribution of the Soil. 

Small properties definitely predominate and big undertakings 
are exceptional. According to the statistics taken from the 
occupational census of 1907, the distribution of the soil is as 

follows : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Size of holdings 


Under \ hectare . 

Over \ and under 2 hectares .. 
Over 2 and under 5 hectares . . 
Over 5 and under 20 hectares.. 
Over 20 and under 100 hectares 
Over 100 hectares. 

Total •• •• •• •• 


Number of 
holders 

14.993 

9,827 

7>°35 

6,791 

1,294 

22 


39,962 


Percentage 
of total 
number of 
holdings 

37-52 

24-59 

17.60 

16.99 

3-24 

0.06 


100.00 


Area of 
cultivated 
hectares 

2,152.16 

11,146.08 

22,497-43 

66,520.51 

42,672.46 

2,707.66 


47,696.30 


Per thousand 
of total 
cultivated 
area 

14-57 

75-47 

152-32 

45°-39 

288.92 

18.33 


1,000.00 


Two things should be borne in mind in connection with the 

interpretation of this table. . , 

! The area in hectares, on which the classification is based, 

is the cultivated area, which does not include either forest, 

uncultivated land, land occupied by buildings or roads, etc. 

2. In most cases, the undertakings coming under headings i 

and 2 are "subsidiary undertakings orchards, gardens 

or even plots worked by persons not primarily engaged on tne 

cultivation of the land. The same is true of a number of the 

undertakings in heading 3 (over 2 and under 5 hectares). 
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The figures reflect nevertheless the social structure of agri¬ 
culture in Luxemburg with its outstanding prevalence of small 
and medium-sized undertakings, which is confirmed by the 
agricultural labour statistics. 

Although the figures go back to 1907, they indicate with 
sufficient accuracy the present distribution of the land. The 
figures in the case of cattle show a relative increase on large 
properties, which may be indicative of a certain concentration 
of holdings. It is, for example, certain that the number of 
holdings of over 100 hectares is to-day more than twenty-two. 



Moselle village. 


The prevalence of small and medium-sized undertakings remains 
nevertheless the fundamental characteristic of the social structure 
of agricultural life in Luxemburg. 


(ii) The Family Character of Agricultural Labour. 

f I he stat ! stic ? °* agricultural labour date, like the statistics 
0 the distribution of the soil, from 1907; but the change in 
conditions which the former reflect is far greater than that 
indicated by the latter. 

f 11 °. ne ^ and > ow ing to the flight from the land and the 

a in the birth rate, the number of members of the family who 
assist the head of the undertaking has considerably fallen, and 

C) Q i emand * or foreign labour has proportionately increased, 
n the other hand, mechanisation, which has penetrated to 
gncultural undertakings—and that, to a somewhat surprising 
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extent, considering how small most of them are—is reducing 
the demand for foreign labour. It is not possible to say to 
what extent the two opposing tendencies neutralise one another. 

The 1907 statistics of agricultural labour are too out of date 
for reproduction at the present time. But the primary conclu¬ 
sion which they suggest may nevertheless be recorded—namely, 
the predominance of holdings cultivated by the families of the 
holders, and the relative unimportance of the element of foreign 
labourers. This conclusion is strikingly confirmed by an enquiry 
held in 1937 in 125 agricultural undertakings of all sizes in all 
parts of the country, which may be taken as representative in the 
aggregate of Luxemburg agriculture as a whole. 

The 125 concerns in question covered a total area of 3,249 
hectares and employed 661 persons in all, only ninety-seven of 
whom were paid workers not belonging to the family of the 
cultivator. It is safe to say that six out of seven persons engaged 
in agriculture in Luxemburg are members of the cultivator’s 
family. 


(iii) Live-stock. 

More recent data are available in the case of live-stock. 
They go to confirm the conclusions as to the prevalence of small 
and medium-sized concerns which emerge from the study of 
the 1907 statistics of the cultivated area. 

According to the 1934 census, the country had 17,036 horses 
belonging to 8,371 owners. The figures are as follows : 


Number of 

Percentage 

Number 

concerns 

of total 

of horses 

owning 

horses 

number 

3, 806 . 

• • • • 45*47 

I 

2,483. 

. . . . 29.66 

2 

1,087. 

.. .. 12.99 

3 

536. 

. . . . 6.40 

4 

238. 

. . . . 2.84 

5 

208. 

. . . . 2.49 

10 

10. 

O.I2 

11 to 15 

.. 

0.02 

16 to 30 

1. 

.. .. 0.01 

Over 30 


These figures include not only agricultural concerns but 
also all owners of horses. Stables of more than ten orses 
probably belong for the most part to industrial or transport 

concerns. . , . . . . _ 

In 1934, there were 102,720 head of cattle belongi g 
16,948 owners. The distribution is shown in the following table, 
the last column of which gives the corresponding percentages 
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for 1904. At that time, there were 94,907 head in all. It will be 
observed that the share of the small owners has fallen very 
considerably as compared with that of the big owners. 


Head of 

Number of 

Percentage 

Corresponding 
▲ * 

cattle owned 

concerns 

of concerns 

percentage 
in 1904 

• • A A A % 

• • • 2,750 

16.23 

2336 

2 • • • • > . . 

2,920 

17-23 

20.94 

3 •• •• •• • 

. . . 2,209 

I 3-03 

14.36 

4 •• •• •• • 

• •• U 575 

9.29 

10.04 

5 •• •• •• • 

• •• 1,315 

7.76 

7.02 

6 to 10 . 

• • • 3.447 

20.34 

15-72 

11 to 15 . 

. .. 1,416 

8-35 

5-17 

16 to 20 . 

681 

4.02 

1.90 

21 to 30 . 

. .. 460 

2.7I 

113 

31 to 40 . 

. .. hi 

0.66 

0.23 

41 or more. 

• • • 64 

0.38 

0.13 


The tables show clearly the prevalence of small and medium¬ 
sized holdings ; and the corresponding statistics of swine owner¬ 
ship bear out the same deduction. 


Grape-gathering in the Moselle region. 
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(b) Tenant Farming Uncommon. 

Another essential feature of the social structure of the Luxem¬ 
burg countryside, in addition to the prevalence of small and 
medium-sized concerns, is the small number of tenant farmers. 
Some 86% of the land is cultivated by the owners themselves. 
Tenant farming is therefore of subsidiary importance ; and there 
is no special legislation in regard to it. 


(c) Law of Succession. 

The present land tenure system, with the prevalence of small 
and medium-sized holdings as its principal characteristic, is a 
consequence of the enforcement of the principles of the French 
Revolution, and could hardly have survived, were it not governed 
by the law of succession embodied in the “ Code Napoleon 
Article 745 of the Napoleonic Civil Code provides that “ children 
and their descendants shall succeed their father and mother, 
grandfathers, grandmothers or other ascendants, without 
distinction of sex or primogeniture, whether the issue of one and 
the same marriage or of different marriages 

By the further institution of the portio legitima for heirs in 
the direct line, the Code severely restricts the father’s power to 

give testamentary preference to 
the child who has shown most 
interest in the perpetuation of 
the family holding. 

There is no special system of 
successions in the case of agri¬ 
cultural properties. The law 
merely divides rural property 
in equal portions among all the 
co-heirs. 

The Civil Code jealously guards 
the principle of equality as be¬ 
tween heirs. It even requires 
that each portion of an inheri¬ 
tance divided must contain an 
equal amount of property of 
the same nature—a provision 
which inevitably leads in the long 
run to excessive division of the 
land. The hostility of the Code 

to undivided properties is indeed proving dangerous to the 
maintenance of agricultural undertakings capable of paying 

On the other hand, the system has the advantage of main¬ 
taining and gradually increasing the preponderance of small 



Working in the fields. 
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and medium-sized holdings, so valuable from a social point of 
view, and of ensuring respect for the principle of equality as 
between all children of the same family ; but it has serious 
drawbacks. 

The progressive division of rural property threatens to reduce 
the size of undertakings below what is required to ensure a 
livelihood for the family of the holder : it has the effect of making 
the farm buildings, etc., out of proportion to the land which 
they serve : and the process acquires momentum as it goes, 
parcelling begetting further parcelling. 

There are those who, thinking only of the disadvantages and 
ignoring the advantages of the present system, would do away 
with it altogether and put in its place the principle of family 
property passing from one generation to another undivided, 
with one child as sole or principal heir and the co-heirs entitled 
only to minor portions of the patrimony. 

Reform of the system of inheritance in this sense would be 
nothing short of revolutionary. But no such radical revision of 
the fundamental principles of the present law of succession would 
appear to be necessary. In current practice, the division of 
agricultural concerns is very often avoided by friendly arrange- 



Harvest home. 


ment between the heirs. One of the heirs takes over the whole 

concern—it may be, for less than its market value—and com¬ 
pensates his co-heirs in money. 
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Ihis method of avoiding the undue division of the land 
should be encouraged as a means of keeping agricultural under¬ 
takings of a viable size in existence without any revolutionary 
reversal of the liberal and levelling principles on which the 
present system is based. 

Heirs who take over their fathers’ holdings frequently have 
difficulty in finding the capital needed to compensate the co¬ 
heirs. The burden of interest and amortisation payments often 
constitutes an excessive charge on the concern over a long 
period of years. The problem of successions is primarily a 
problem of credit. A young peasant taking over his father’s 
holding requires long-term loans at rates of interest corresponding 
to the return on the holding ; and the return on the holding is 
frequently too small to enable him to carry over a number of 
years the burden of a loan at normal market rates. 

The Government has endeavoured to find at least a partial 
solution of this problem by earmarking io out of the total 
25 millions of the Agricultural Improvements Fund for the 
purpose of credits to the heirs of agriculturists in the direct line 
to enable them to take over and continue the operation of their 
holdings. The credits are made available at very low rates; 
they are reserved for small and medium-sized undertakings, 
and large families are given preferential treatment. 

Generally speaking, while it would not appear necessary 
or desirable to recast the present system of successions tn 
toto, there are changes of a less far-reaching character which 
might with advantage be made on the lines of the Swiss law 
of succession or of recent amendments of the Civil Code in 
France, introduced in the interests of the peasantry with special 
reference to the peculiar position of peasant holdings. The 
French Decree of June 17th, 1938, allows the assertion of the 
indivisibility of real property or properties constituting an 
agricultural holding of less than 200,000 francs in value. The 
indivisibility may, under certain circumstances, be extended to 
equipment and live-stock. Further, the obligation to divide 
moveable and immoveable property, rights and claims, into 
equal lots ceases to apply except in cases where division of the 
succession and partition of the undertaking is unavoidable. 
There is also a provision for preferential treatment of co-heirs 
in the matter of taxation, where the division of a succession or 
partition of an undertaking has been successfully avoided. 

Reference should also be made to another characteristic 
feature of Luxemburg revenue legislation in the shape of the 
complete absence of death duties on successions to descendants 
in the direct line, which also tends to facilitate the continuation 
of agricultural concerns from father to son. 
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(d) The Splitting-up of Land. 


The excessive splitting-up of land is also for the main part due 
to the system of inheritance. 

There is no legislative obstacle in the way of the unlimited 
subdivision of landed property. 

There are no statistics on the average size of allotments or 
its tendency to increase or decrease ; but all authorities with 
practical experience are agreed that the average area is well 
below that calculated to give the highest return, and that a 
large-scale consolidation of holdings would be of inestimable 
value for the rationalisation of agricultural production. 

The execution of such a scheme has hitherto met with two 
obstacles—namely, the individualism of the peasant and the 
lack of a proper legal basis. The effect of the compulsory 
rotation of crops, which used to operate as an antidote to the 
division of the land, has been eliminated by the establishment 
of an intricate system of roads at the instance for the most part 
of agricultural associations founded under the Law of December 
28th, 1883, with the support and financial assistance of the 


However valuable the construction of a network of roads may 
be, it has not provided more than an incomplete solution of the 
problem of the division of the land, while it has done nothing 
to obviate all the disadvantages attaching to the smallness of 
tne holdings. The excessive subdivision of cultivated land 
constitutes a serious, and sometimes decisive, obstacle to the 
use of agricultural machinery. The owner, whose fields are 
divided up into small allotments and scattered in all directions 
loses a great deal of time owing to the amount of ground which 

lt b ° U \ dt0 , C ? V6r in the day ‘ lt is very difficult for him to 
supemse his labourers; and the multiplication of boundary- 

turrows takes up a good deal of land which might otherwise be 

vervTiffi^ H- FUrther ii P roduction of high Quality Teed ^ 

very difficult on small plots. 

nerSn of any le g islative basis for reform in this con- 

tion has hitherto prevented progress. It is true that the Law 

the MrT ber f 28t ^’ T 8 ?’ concernin g syndical associations for 
mavTeTl 6 0f . undertakln g drainage, irrigation and other works 
Article T „ k f !l t0 T aff0rd a baS1S for the consolidation of holdings. 

of owners 

wodcs T b thOT aim the execution and maintenance of public 

methods' 1 nf u •' , •' ' i roads or any other improvements in 

liherai • J cu ^ lva ^ lon °f advantage to the community ”. On a 

be regard H Pretati °"-° f the W ° rds ’ consolid ation of holdings may 
egarded as an improvement in methods of cultivation of 
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advantage to the community ; ” and a certain amount of con¬ 
solidation on a very small scale has been carried out on the 
basis of this provision, but in conjunction always with other im¬ 
provements of a technical nature for which the Law explicitly 
provides (drainage, roads, irrigation, etc.). The Law contem¬ 
plates the establishment of either purely free syndicates (i.e., 
voluntary associations) or authorised syndicates. The latter 
may be established by ministerial decree, if the requisite majority 
of owners concerned in the improvements proposed is forth¬ 
coming : the “ requisite majority ” is defined as a majority 
of the parties concerned representing two-thirds of the land, 
or two-thirds of the parties concerned representing half the 
land. 

A draft law submitted to the Chamber in 1922, and subse¬ 
quently amended on successive occasions, provides—in its 
present form—for the consolidation of holdings by syndical 
associations constituted in accordance with the Law of December 
28th, 1883. The draft law makes detailed provision for ex¬ 
changes of land in kind, each owner receiving other land propor¬ 
tionately equivalent, either in extent or in quality, to the land 
ceded by him in connection with the consolidation. Money 
balances are not payable except in special cases. Article 4 of 
the draft law provides for the “ establishment of a Special 
Commission ” to ensure to those concerned the equitable opera¬ 
tion of the exchanges, as follows : 

“ A Commission under the chairmanship of the magistrate, and 
composed of the Registrar and Surveyor of the canton and of two owners 
(one of whom shall be non-local) elected by secret ballot by the members 
of the association, shall meet in the capital of the canton to deal as a 
final instance of appeal with any disputes arising between the members 
of the association, or raised by any one of them, in connection with the 
classification or valuation of the land or the interpretation of the articles 
of association. The Clerk of the magistrate’s court shall attend meetings 

of the Commission and act as Secretary. 

“ The Commission may invite the engineer or contractor in charge of 

the operations to sit in an advisory capacity. 

“ The Commission must see and approve the agreement of the general 
meeting of the association under which the work of the association is 

terminated.” 


The draft law—which would have afforded a solid basis 
for the rationalisation of agriculture, had it passed into 
met with latent opposition when it came before the Chamber 
in 1937 ; and the criticisms to which certain provisions oi e 
draft law were subjected led to the adjournment of the de a e 

and the vote. 

4 
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Consolidation of allotments, it may be observed, might be 
greatly fostered by the establishment, in connection with the 
sale of fields or pastures, in favour of the owners of contiguous 
holdings, of (1) rights of pre-emption; (2) preferential treatment 
in the matter of taxation of the conveyance of the land in 
question. 


r 





Ehnen on the Moselle. 
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II. AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


The task of agricultural policy in Luxemburg is particularly 
difficult. Agriculture is favoured neither by the climate nor 
by the soil, and the average yields obtained are considerably 
less than in the neighbouring countries. 

The rationalisation of processes of cultivation is impeded 
by the small size of the holdings and the excessive dispersal of 
the plots belonging to the same holding. The small area of the 
national territory provides a definitely inadequate outlet for 
certain products. 

The chief difficulties, however, are due to the economic 
union of Luxemburg with an essentially free-trade country, 
whose low Customs tariff does not afford sufficient protection 
to agriculture. From 1842 to 1918, agriculture in Luxemburg 
enjoyed in the “ Zollverein ” the advantages offered by the 
wide market and resolutely protective tariff of that confederation. 

After the formation of the Economic Union of Belgium 
and Luxemburg, agriculture in the latter country was suddenly 
faced with the competition of a neighbour which, strengthened 
by the long test of free trade, was working for a low-price 
market and customers who, on the whole, had a low standard 
of living, and which had become accustomed to fierce competition 
from foreign produce, such as Dutch and Danish butter and 
Canadian wheat. 


The special position of agriculture in Luxemburg was 
recognised at the time when the Economic Union Convention 
was concluded. Article 13 of the Convention provides that a 
portion of the common Customs receipts shall be paid to the 
Government of the Grand-Duchy to compensate for the lack 
of tariff protection for bread cereals. The Law of May I 3 ^ 1 » 
1926, prescribes the procedure for dividing the sum among the 
farmers in proportion to the amount of land sown with corn. 

That measure, however, important though it may be, tar 
from ensuring that farming as a whole brings in an adequate 
return, does not by itself even adequately protect the growers 
of cereals. Several internal measures have had to be adopte 


to supplement it. , 

A number of more or less drastic measures have been taken 

since 1930 in connection with other branches of agriculture. 
Even before the war, an active agricultural policy was being 
pursued. Under the clear-sighted and energetic direction 
Paul Eyschen, the Minister of State, agricultural lnstruc 1 > 

co-operative organisation, credit development, techmca ]P 
gress and work to improve the land were actively and me 

cally promoted. 
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Since the war, and especially since the year 1930, which 
marked the beginning of a particularly serious economic 
depression, agricultural policy has definitely aimed at the 
valorisation of agricultural produce. Technical improvements 
have helped to lower the cost of production, to strengthen 
the economic vitality of agriculture and so to make it more 
profitable, but, before 1930, agricultural policy very seldom 
took the form of direct revalorisation. 

The new agricultural policy aims at maintaining agricultural 
prices at a remunerative level by direct intervention in the 
market. These measures of valorisation have been taken 
simultaneously with other measures to promote rationalisation 
and technical progress. This chapter will be devoted chiefly 
to the policy of revalorisation. The promotion of technical 
progress, co-operative organisation and rationalisation in all 
its forms are dealt with in other chapters. 

Efforts have been made to improve agricultural produce 
and to enable it to withstand competition, both at home and 
abroad. Credits at reduced rates of interest have been granted 
to co-operative organisations and private individuals and there 
have been subsidies to encourage the establishment and 
development of agricultural co-operative societies for the 
transformation and sale of produce. In 1935, after the Belgian 
devaluation, amendments were made to the provisions of the 
Economic Union Convention whereby the Grand-Duchy should, 
under certain conditions, have the autonomous right to adopt 
measures relating to various forms of agricultural produce. 

I 937 > a series of decrees was passed which together constitute 
the basis of the measures connected with the production of milk. 
In 1938, those measures were formed into a system. 

For the sake of clarity, this brief account of agricultural 
policy will be divided into five parts : 

(1) Measures relating to corn ; 

(2) Measures relating to milk production ; 

(3) Commercial protection of Luxemburg agricultural 
produce against foreign competition ; 

(4) Subsidies and cheap credits ; 

(5) Control and limitation of production. 

A. MEASURES RELATING TO CORN PRODUCTION 

The measures relating to corn production are of three kinds : 

(1) Subsidies for sowing ; 

(2) Obligatory milling and obligatory mixing of native 
rye with imported fodder ; 

(3) Minimum prices, fixed by the Corn Commission. 
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Working in the fields. 


i. Subsidies for Sowing 

Article 13 of the Economic Union Convention contains the 
following provision : 

“ Whenever it is shown at the end of a year that, for one 
or more periods of such year, the average sale prices of bread 
cereals in the Customs Union have fallen below the average 
prices of cereals in Lorraine, a sum to be fixed as follows shall 
be levied on the common receipts : 

“ The number of metric quintals representing the home 
production during the period or periods for which such a 
difference of price has been recorded shall be multiplied 
by the .difference between the average sale price of the 
metric quintal on the Antwerp market and the average sale 
price on the Metz market during the period or periods in 
question; provided, however, that the figure taken as 
multiplier 1 does not exceed 22.50 francs or the difference 
between 22.50 francs and any duties which may subsequently 
be introduced into the Customs tariff. 

“ It is agreed that the figures for the home production 
referred to above shall be based on the average of the figures 
relating to the production of the two countries published by 


1 By the arrangement concluded on May 23 rd, 1935 , between the Grand-Duchy 
of Luxemburg and Belgium, which was approved by the Law of July 15 th, i935» 
the maximum rate of the multiplier was raised to 22.50 francs. 
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the International Office of Agriculture at Rome for the last 
five years, omitting the years 1914-1918 inclusive. 

“ The sum thus determined shall be divided between 
Belgium and the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg in proportion 
to the number of hectares under bread cereals in each of 
these countries, this number being also determined as laid 
down in the previous paragraph. . . .” 

In virtue of the Law of May 13th, 1936, the Grand-Duchy's 
share of this sum collected from the common receipts is divided 
among the growers of bread cereals in proportion to the amount 


The rates of 
shown below : 

the subsidies granted from 

1922 to 1936 

Year 

Rate per hectare 

Francs 

Year 

Rate per hectare 
Francs 

1922 . . 

80 

1930 • 

. . . 382 

1923 

. . 160 

1931 • 

. .. 520 

1924 . . 

133 

1932 . 

• .. 389 

1925 . . 

83 

1933 • 

• 371 

1926 

74 

1934 • 

• •. 327 

1927 . . 

97 

1935 • 

• •• 351 

1928 

.. 104 

1936 . 

... 396 

1929 . . 

362 

1937 • 

... 368 



Reaping. 
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As may be seen from the above figures, the amount of the 
subsidies varies considerably. It is based on three essentially 
variable factors—namely, the difference between the prices 
on the Metz and Antwerp markets, the production of bread 
cereals in the Economic Union and the number of hectares sown 
with corn in the Grand-Duchy. 


2 . Obligatory Milling and Obligatory Mixing of 
Native Rye with Imported Fodder 


As the subsidies for sowing were not enough to make the 
growing of bread cereals profitable, the Government, by a 
Grand-Ducal Decree of January 31st, 1930, instituted the 
obligatory milling of native corn : 

“ A ministerial decree may be issued by Our Council of 
Government, fixing the minimum percentage of native corn 
(wheat, rye or meslin) which millers whose mills are situated 
within the territory of the Grand-Duchy shall be bound 
to use in the manufacture of their flour for making bread and 
other foodstuffs for use in the country. 

“ The same ministerial decree shall fix at the same rate 
the minimum percentage of flour from native corn which 
must in general be contained in bread and flour manu¬ 
factured, offered for sale, sold or transported within the 
country and intended for home consumption. 

“ It may likewise fix the maximum degree of milling 
for flour manufactured with native corn intended to be 
mixed with foreign flour for home consumption.” 


The minimum percentages of native corn have been fixed 
periodically according to the amounts of native corn available, 
the purpose of the decree being to ensure a market for native 
corn, for which purchasers had previously been found with 
difficulty, as the bakers preferred foreign corn. From the 
following table, it will be seen that the minimum percentages 
in question have shown a definite tendency to increase. 


... .. Milling rate 

Date of publication Native Native 

in the Memorial wheat rye 


From 


Valid 



February 8 , 1930 10 

March 28, 1930 10 

August 29, 193 ° 5 

December 1, 193 ° *5 

December 31, 193 ° 20 

June 30, 1931 10 

September 23, I 93 1 5 

October 30, 193 1 


5 February 8, 1930 

10 April 1, 193° 

10 September 1, 1930 
10 December 1, 1930 
10 January 1, 1931 
10 July 1, 1931 
5 October 1, 193 1 
5 November 1, 1931 


March 31, 193° 
August 31, 193 ° 
November 30, 193 ° 
December 31, 193 ° 
June 31, I 93 1 
September 30, I 93 1 
October 31, I 93 1 
June 5, I 93 2 
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Date of publication 
in the Memorial 

Milling rate 
Native Nativt 
wheat rye 

From 

Valid 

To 

May 31, 1932 

20 

5 

June 6, 1932 

September 15, 1932 

September 9, 1932 

40 

10 

September 16, 1932 

June 15, 1933 

June 9, 1933 

25 

10 

June 16, 1933 

July 31, 1933 

July 31. 1933 

15 

15 

August i, 1933 

August 31, 1933 

August 31, 1933 

45 

10 

September 1, 1933 

April 8, 1934 

April 6, 1934 

55 

10 

April 9, 1934 

September 30, 1934 

September 29, 1934 

65 

10 

October 1, 1934 

June 25, 1935 

June 26, 1935 

70 

5 

June 27, 1935 

January 30, 1936 

January 31, 1936 

65 

10 

January 31, 1936 

March 15, 1936 

March 13, 1936 

50 

10 

March 15, 1936 

July 29, 1936 

July 30, 1936 

50 

5 

August i, 1936 

August 20, 1936 

August 21, 1936 

40 

5 

August 21, 1936 

December 2, 1936 

December 2, 1936 

50 

5 

December 2, 1936 

December 29, 1936 

December 30, 1936 

50 

10 

December 31, 1936 

April 2, 1937 

April 2, 1937 

65 

5 

April 3, 1937 

October 1, 1937 

October 12, 1937 

65 

10 

October 1, 1937 

April 9, 1938 

April 9, 1938 

65 

5 

April 9, 1938 

August 7, 1938 

August 6, 1938 

70 

5 

August 6, 1938 

October 7, 1938 

October 8, 1938 

75 

10 

October 8, 1938 

April 7 . 1939 

April 8, 1939 

85 


April 8, 1939 



3 * 

Minimum Prices 



Since September 29th, 1934* minimum prices have been 
fixed regularly by decree. Supplements are provided for each 
month in order to cover storage and deterioration ; they are 
at present 2 francs a month for wheat and one franc for rye. 

The following table gives the minimum prices of cereals 
on October 1st. 


Year 


1934 ,. 

1935 • 

1936 . 

1937 • 

1938 . 


Native Luxemburg cereals 
for making bread 


Wheat 
(100 kg.) 

Francs 

105 

105 

120 

150 

150 


Rye 

(100 kg.) 


Francs 

70 

70 

85 

i°5 

no 


Native Belgian cereals 


Wheat 
(100 kg.) 

Francs 
66 — 
74.40 
96.— 
in.20 
97.10 


Rye 

(100 kg.) 


Francs 

71 — 
60.80 
78.40 
100 . — 
72.20 
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The whole system of measures relating to corn, two of which 
(obligatory milling and minimum prices) are closely inter¬ 
related, has given very satisfactory results. Wheat-growing 
is now as a rule remunerative. The prices of native Luxemburg 
wheat in 1938 exceeded those of Belgian wheat by 52.90 Luxem¬ 
burg francs per metric quintal. 

The sowing subsidies are a satisfactory substitute for protective 
tariffs, and, unlike the latter, do not raise the price of bread. 



Ardennes landscape. 


B. MEASURES RELATING TO MILK PRODUCTION 

The sale of dairy produce ensures the regular daily, weekly 
or monthly replenishment of the farmer’s working capital. 
It accounts for 27% of the total agricultural revenue whereas 
bread cereals, for instance, amount to only about 10 / 0 , its 
importance in the economic life of the countryside is thus clear. 

In 1937, the total production of milk was estimated at 137-5 
million litres, 27% of which was used in the form of fresh milk, 
59% for making butter, and 14% for feeding live-stock. 
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The Government has long devoted considerable attention 
to the problem of organising and improving the milk and dairy- 
produce market. Having tried, by the introduction of a national 
marker good-quality butter, to improve the quality of Luxem¬ 
burg produce, it appointed a Committee to study all the technical 
and economic problems connected with milk production. On 



Farm in the Ardennes. 
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the basis of the recommendations submitted by that Committee, 
the Government proceeded as follows : 

(1) It fixed remunerative minimum prices and organised 
a system of measures to maintain them ; 

(2) It excluded from the milk trade persons not possessing 
the necessary professional or moral qualities ; 

(3) It organised a detailed system of accountancy, 
the co-ordinated results of which will serve as a basis for 
the establishment of statistics to guide the Government 
in its milk policy. 


It is impossible to fix prices arbitrarily and impose them 
forcibly on the market. If prices are to be maintained at a 
fixed level, it is essential to influence either supply or demand, 
or, better still, both factors at once. 

In fixing minimum prices for milk and butter, the Govern¬ 
ment took account of four factors : 


(1) The cost to the producer ; 

(2) The excess amount of milk produced in the country ; 

(3) The consumer’s purchasing power ; 

(4) The necessarily close relation between the price of 
milk for manufacturing purposes and that of milk for con¬ 
sumption. 


The cost price of milk has been calculated with meticulous 
care by the Economic and Statistical Service attached to the 
Department of Agriculture. This price, calculated according 
to a method approved by the qualified representatives of 
agriculture, serves as a basis for fixing the minimum prices. 

Since the agreement between Belgium and Luxemburg 
of May 23rd, 1935, which was modified by an arrangement 
dated July 8th, 1937, the milk market has been practically 
safe from foreign competition ; but national production definitely 
exceeds the country’s needs, and, in the absence of remunerative 
markets abroad, the excess amount would weigh heavily on 
prices if care had not been taken to organise an export trade. 
It was impossible to fix prices at a remunerative level without 
providing an outlet for the excess. At the same time, the 
export trade ceased to be attractive when the fixing of minimum 
prices resulted in a considerable widening of the gap between 
the price of milk inside the country and the much lower prices, 
forced down by dumping, on the world market. In order o 
preserve the export trade, dealers in butter had to be compensated 

or the loss they suffered as a result of exports. 

Such an export system required no financial sacrifice on t 
t of the State. The producers’ organisations represente 


part 
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on the Milk Commission merely asked the State to arrange for 
the collection of a fair contribution to a common fund. That 
contribution is levied on the sale of paper for packing butter 
and on the obligatory official covers for milk-bottles and 
milk-cans, the sale of which has been made a monopoly in the 
hands of the Milk Commission. 

The producers of butter and milk themselves undertake the 
financing of the exports which are essential to the maintenance 
of internal prices. The cost which they thus assume is negligible 
in comparison with the advantages which they receive from the 
organisation of exports. 

Although the home market is protected from the competition 
of foreign butter, it is not protected from that of substitutes 
such as margarine. 

Following Belgium’s example, the Government, by a Decree 
of September 29th, 1938, applied a quota to the production 
of flavoured and coloured margarine for sale inside the Economic 
Union. This measure is primarily intended to bring the policy 
of Luxemburg into line with that of Belgium, and is not likely 
to reduce the consumption of margarine in Luxemburg, as the 
maximum amount fixed (one-twenty-eighth of the production 
authorised in Belgium) is considerably in excess of present 
consumption. 

By a Decree of September 23rd, 1938, steps were taken to 
protect the name “ butter ”, and to place competition between 
margarine and butter on a fairer basis. This decree is, at the 

same time, an effective means of protecting the consumer's 
interests. 


C. PROTECTION OF LUXEMBURG AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION 

The Economic Union Convention establishes the principle 
that “ commerce between the countries of the Union shall be 
entirely free and unrestricted ”. That principle precludes 
Luxemburg from pursuing an autonomous commercial policy. 
As already mentioned, the Government tried to replace commer¬ 
cial protection by internal measures, which have, however, 
proved inadequate. After long negotiations, started after the 
Belgian devaluation of April 1st, 1935, the Convention of May 
2 3rd, 1935, “ instituting between Belgium and the Grand-Duchy 
of Luxemburg a common regime for the regulation of imports, 
exports and transit ” was concluded. That Convention provides 
that Luxemburg shall have the right to regulate unilaterally, 
under certain conditions, the importation of the main agricultural 

Kn/\A Ti 1 _ 1 1 . Til PP e ggs> pigs, pork, cattle and 

beet). It is on the basis of the protective measures thus adopted 
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that the system of measures connected with the production 
of milk has been built up and the corn regime completed. 

Of internal protective measures against foreign competition, 
mention should be made of the Decree of April 3rd, 1937, relating 
to the egg trade, which makes the marking of eggs of foreign 
origin obligatory. 


D. SUBSIDIES AND CREDITS AT REDUCED RATES 

OF INTEREST 

The Government has sought to make up for the lack or 
inadequacy of tariff protection by internal measures. Subsidies 
and credits at reduced rates of interest are the principal means 
employed. 

Large subsidies have always been granted for improvement 
works (drainage, farm roads, etc.). A great number of associa¬ 
tions and co-operative societies of agriculturists and vine-growers, 
too, owe their existence to State subsidies. 

Of grants given to private individuals, the following should 
be mentioned : 

(1) Grants for sowing corn ; 

(2) Grants for rooting-up plants, which have been given 
since 1928 in order to get rid of inferior quality vineyards; 

(3) Grants for replanting (Decree of February 1st, I 934 )> 
allocated for the regrowing of vines according to rational 
methods ; 

(4) Grants for clearing (Decrees of April 1st, 1936, and 
January 14th, 1937), allocated to owners of bark hedges 
which have been cleared ; 

(5) Grants to small cultivators for loss of cattle ; in addi¬ 
tion, compensation amounting to two-thirds of the value 
is granted when animals suffering from tuberculosis are 
compulsorily slaughtered. 


Apart from these many forms of free grant, the Government, 
in certain cases, gives loans, through the Agricultural Improve¬ 
ment Fund, at reduced rates of interest. These are dealt with 
in greater detail in the chapter on the organisation of credit. 


E. LIMITATION 

The Government has been 
direct agricultural production 
of the market, to consumers’ 


OF PRODUCTION 

very cautious in its efforts to 
and adapt it to the capacity 
requirements and to economic 
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conditions. The authorities very rarely go so far as to interfere 
with agricultural production itself. 

Participation in the butter competitions organised with a 
view to qualifying for the Luxemburg national butter mark 
was made compulsory for all dairies as from January 1st, 1939. 

The Government has tried to improve the quality of agricul¬ 
tural produce to enable it successfully to face competition from 
foreign produce, both at home and abroad. The measures adopted 
include the establishment of a national mark for butter, wine 
and potatoes and the standardisation of the quality of those 



An Ardennes village. 


products in accordance with the Law of July 2nd, 1932, “ con¬ 
cerning the standardisation of agricultural and horticultural 
produce and the establishment of a national mark 

Further, the Government has contributed, by subsidies 
and credits at reduced rates of interest, to the organisation 
of large co-operative agricultural societies for transformation 
and sale, which are provided with modern technical equipment 
and are in a position to improve and standardise the quality 
of their produce. Good results have thus been obtained 
particularly in the sphere of viticulture and dairy produce. 

t 
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Intervention by the authorities with a view to guiding 
production in the desired direction or limiting it to market 
requirements has taken place in only two cases. 

A Grand-Ducal Decree of April 15th, 1936, concerning 
the reduction of vineyards, provides that “ no fallow or uncul¬ 
tivated land, arable or forage fields, meadows or orchards may 
henceforth be planted with vines 

The Ministerial Decree of June 1st, 1937, concerning the 
reduction of the number of pigs, attempted to regulate the 
number of pigs kept both on farms and in the so-called industrial 
piggeries. The execution of this decree was suspended. It 
was replaced by another Decree of March 22nd, 1938, the 
application of which is restricted to industrial piggeries. It 
provided that permission must first be obtained from the 
Minister of Agriculture on the advice of the Chamber of Agri¬ 
culture. An industrial piggery was deemed to be “ any piggery 
with more than six pigs weighing more than 20 kilogrammes 
which is not attached to a farm including arable land and 
agricultural equipment ”. This decree was itself repealed 
at the end of 1938. 

Thus, direct Government interference with freedom of 
production has, in practice, been confined to a single case 
connected with the reduction of the number of vineyards. 
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III. CULTURAL LIFE 

In the cultural life of the country districts two elements 
can be distinguished : 

(1) An autochthonous element— i,e. t springing from the 
rural life of the country itself: traditions, folk art, etc. 

(2) An element implanted from outside : the participation 
of the country districts in the progress of civilisation and 
general culture (education, technical and hygienic progress). 

Far from being incompatible or mutually excluding each 
other, these two elements combine in the happiest way. 

1 . Popular Traditions of the Countryside 

A few years ago, popular traditions were threatened with 
gradual but complete disappearance. With no feeling for 
the poetry, the colourful picturesqueness and the deep meaning 
of the old customs, the mentality of the period tended towards 
a complete change in the way of living, and rural life was in 
danger of becoming monotonous. Village festivals were being 
eclipsed by the noisy celebrations of the towns (which were 
badly copied in the country districts), old customs were disap¬ 
pearing and the village superstitions themselves, which often 
had a religious or mythological origin, were being replaced 
by new superstitions wholly out of touch with the mysterious 
depths of the soul of the people. 

There has since been a strong reaction against that outlook. 
For some years past, people have again been becoming conscious 
of the moral and sentimental values of popular traditions, and 
great care is being taken to preserve all those that have survived 
the wave of materialism, and even to resuscitate those that 
had disappeared. For instance, the traditional blessing of the 
horses at Ingeldorf, where the cult of St. Celsus is practised, 
has been revived after a long period of oblivion. 

In spite of considerable losses in the course of the past 
decades, the pageant of popular traditions in the Luxemburg 
countryside is still long and multi-coloured. Spread out over 
the course of the year, it marks stages in the life of each individual. 

A strange amalgam of unconscious pagan memories and naive 
manifestations of Christian faith, it constitutes a curious and 
picturesque appendage to the liturgy of the religious festivals. 

• ‘ Nicholas and his sombre companion the “ Hosecker ” ; 
Christmas Day with its resplendent early masses, followed by 
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banquets of crisp black puddings ; New Year wishes expressed 
in an old sacramental, almost ritual, formula ; the exuberant 
gaiety and the special dishes of the carnival; the Sunday of the 
Torches (first Sunday in Lent), with the “ Burgaup ” bonfires 
on the heights ; the Holy Week silence of the bells, whose 
place is taken by the harsh, deafening noise of “ jarren ” and 
“ klibberen ”, instruments which are wielded with masterly skill 
by the young people of the villages ; in May, along the roads, 
the profound, calm poetry of the night pilgrimages to Notre 
Dame de Luxembourg; in summer, the bucolic joys of the village 
kermesses—these, briefly catalogued, are some of the main 
customs that still exist in all the villages. There are other 
customs peculiar to certain districts or places. 

The villages still possess eloquent manifestations of folk art : 
rustic whitewashed churches with squat steeples and slate 
roofs, buildings which are in complete harmony with the land¬ 
scape in which they are situated. Inside, the furniture generally 
belongs to a style transitional between baroque, which here has 
lost some of its ostentation, and rococo, from which the peasant 
mind has taken away some of the lightness and insouciance. 
Popular saints holding with a firm hand—occasionally rather 
awkwardly—their traditional attributes, people the parish 
churches and rustic chapels; ancient crucifixes with weathered 
figures and pious inscriptions, now illegible, are set against the 
walls of the large farmhouses, brave the climate on the edges 
of the roads and lanes, protect bridges or commemorate an 
accident or crime in the depths of the forest; and there are 
rustic clocks, with deep mouldings and shiny hinges, whose 

decoration is still the pride of the old peasant houses. 

These things, however, have outlived the popular art that 
gave them birth. Folk art is quite dead in the villages ol 
Luxemburg and no practical steps have been taken to revive 
it. Economic conditions (the lack of a market, the unremunera- 
tive character of the work in comparison with other country 
activities) and the absence of all aesthetic education in rural 

districts (preference for mass-produced articles of ^ artistl 
value) make one fear that any such attempt would have n 

chance of success. 


2. Participation of the Countryside in 
Technical Progress : Hygiene 


The countryside is no longer isolated from C1 ™hsat ^ 

A close network of good roads covers the 

villages which are far from the railways are “^services, 
each other and with the towns by regular motor-bus service 
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The mechanisation of agriculture has spread rapidly. Agri¬ 
cultural machines are common and their use has developed 
largely as the result of the shortage of agricultural labour. 
Even medium-sized farms are now buying machines which they 
formerly borrowed from the agricultural associations. Although 
it may make each farm individually more independent, this 
development is not always very economical, as the machines are 
often only used for a few days in the year. 

The two essential factors for technical and hygienic progress 
in the countryside are water and electricity. 

The rural communes are associated in two water-supply 
syndicates, one for the north and the other for the south. 
There are now very few places without a proper water supply. 

The electrification of the country, which has been carried out 
according to a general plan, has now been completed. The 
electric current is provided by a group of large metallurgical 
companies, electricity being one of their by-products. A contract 
governing the supply of current was concluded between the 
State and the industrial companies on April nth, 1927, and 
the Grand-Ducal Electric Company has undertaken to establish 
and operate the distribution systems. Electricity is now widely 
used in farming, and has greatly contributed to the material 
well-being of the rural population. 


3. Agricultural Instruction 

* *j 6 elerr * entar y schools, which every child in Luxemburg 

is bound to attend, instruction is given according to a uniform 
plan which takes no account of the special needs of the country¬ 
side and agricultural occupations. In the continuation schools 
in rural districts, a few hours a week are reserved for agriculture 
(and, in vine-growing districts, for viticulture). 

Actual agricultural instruction is entrusted to the State 
Agricultural School at Ettelbruck, founded in 1883, after the 
nrst agricultural school had been founded at Echternach in 
1050 without great success. The regular courses extend over 
a period of three years, and include the following subjects : 
uiristian doctrine, the French and German languages, history, 
geography, arithmetic, natural science, accountancy, drawing! 
singing, gymnastics, mathematics, agronomy (agriculture, zoo- 
technics, general agronomy and rural engineering, specialised 
gnculture, arboriculture, gardening and silviculture, dairy 
m * rUFa * econom y> legislation and administration. 

M° re i advanced courses are set aside for pupils holding leaving 
. ertltlca tes from the Agricultural School who have been engaged 
in practical agriculture for several years. These courses, which 
uave been organised in the winter for some years past, are 
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intended to prepare young peasants for managerial posts in 
co-operative organisations. The programme, which is less 
exclusively technical than that of the Agricultural School, also 
includes political economy. 

Young agriculturists who are obliged to help permanently 
on the family farm and cannot go away for several years to 
follow the regular courses at the Agricultural School take the 
winter courses at various regional centres; these courses are 
conducted by professors from the Agricultural School and 
organised by the latter. In addition, special technical courses 
for adults are organised by the Agricultural School (dairy work, 
distilling, horticulture, etc.). 




Heinerscheid. 




